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Country. By José C, Zeledon, of San José, Costa Rica. Proe. U.S. Nat. 
Mus. 1885, p. 104.] 

Mr. Zeledon, the well-known naturalist of San José, Costa 
Rica, during a short residenee at Washington, has revised 
his former Catalogue of the birds of Costa Rica, published at 
San José in 1882, and added the new species, the list now con- 
taining the names of 692 species, arranged aceording to the 
system employed in the United States National Museum. 
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We have received the following letter addressed to the 
Editors of ‘The Ibis ? — 

Topclyffe Grange, Farnborough, Kent, 
July 24, 1885. 

Dear Sirs, —On the 4th November last the Rev. H. H. 
Slater exhibited at the Zoological Society’s Meeting a speci- 
men of the Barred Warbler (Sylvia nisoria), shot by himself 
on the Yorkshire.coast on the 28th August, 1884, and at the 
same time I exhibited one shot by Mr. Power at Blakeney, 
in Norfolk, on the 4th September, these being the second 
and third recorded occurrences of this Warbler in Great 
Britain. When exhibiting the above bird, I mentioned that 
Mr. Shaw, of Shrewsbury, had written to me to say that a 
young Orphean Warbler shot at Broadford, Skye, had been 
sent to him for preservation, and on my asking him to 
send it to me for examination, as I thought it might pos- 
sibly be a Barred Warbler, had replied that he was unable 
to do so, but that he felt sure it was really an Orphean 
Warbler. Subsequently I met Mr. Shaw in London, and 
from his deseription of the bird I felt more and more con- 
vinced that he was wrong in his identification, and he kindly 
urged the owner of the bird, Mr. George Dunville Lees, of 
Woodhill, Oswestry, to let me examine it. Mr. Lees brought 
the bird to me, and [ am now able to state positively that it 
is au immature Barred Warbler, closcly resembling the bird 
exhibited by the Rev. H. H. Slater. Mr. Lees writes to me 
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as follows :-—‘ On the 16th August, 1884, I was out rabbit- 
shooting near Broadford, in the Isle of Skye, when I saw a 
bird unknown to me flying up a ravine, and I followed it up 
and shot it. This is the bird you pronounced to be Sylvia 
nisoria. A friend of mine had previously drawn my atten- 
tion (close to where I shot the young one) to the note of 
a bird which I did not know.” From this it would appear 
that there was in all probability an adult Barred Warbler at 
Broadford, besides the young vird which Mr. Lees obtained. 
Thus it seems not improbable that this species may have nested 
in the Isle of Skye in 1884, and that all the above-named 
three specimens may have belonged to the same brood. 

When I was working at tne ‘ Birds of Europe,’ Major 
Feilden wrote to me to say that he had found the Sardinian 
Warbler (Sylvia melanocephala) in Malta in the sammer of 
1874, and had little doubt that it remained to breed there. 
This surmise is shown to be correct by the following extraet 
from a letter which I have lately received from Dr. David 
Bruce, who is now quartered at Malta :—‘‘So far as I ain 
aware, there is no record of the nest of the Sardinian Warbler 
having been found here [Malta]. ‘This summer these birds 
are moderately common, and I have found two nests, one 
empty, the other with three eggs. To make sure of the fact, 
I shot the female off the nest, and I send you by this post a 
sketch of the nest and eggs. The nest was plaeed in the fork 
of a carob-tree, about four feet from the ground, very loosely 
constructed of dry grasses, stalks of umbelliferous plants, and 
lined with yellow fibrous threads, of which I enclose samples, 
and I also enclose sketch of the male, as I believe there has 
been some subdivision of the species. ‘The only rare birds I 
have shot this spring are—one Dartford Warbler (Alelizophilus 
provincialis), only once previously recorded by Schembri; one 
Great White Heron (Ardea alba), which was included by 
Mr. C. A. Wright in his ‘ List of the Birds of Malta,’ also 
on Schembri’s authority; aud two Cream-coloured Coursers 
(Cursorius gallicus).”’ Yours &e., 

H. E. Dresser. 
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Additions to the Bird-collection of the British Museum in 
1884.—We subjoin the portion of the Parliamentary Report 
on the British Museum for 1884 that relates to the class 
Aves. Of the 3623 specimens added to the collection during 
the year, the most important acquisitions were the following :— 
A series of Cormorants in different plumages from Corn- 
wall, and a similar series of Black Guillemots from Thurso ; 
presented by Dr. A. Günther, F.R.S. A pair of Norfolk 
Plovers with their eggs, and a pair of White Wagtails with 
nest and young; presented by Lord Walsingham. A pair of 
Woodcocks with nest and young ; presented by Lord Lovat. 
Nests of the Song-Thrush, Blackbird, and Kingfisher, with 
the young and parent birds; presented by T. Harcourt 
Powell, Esq. Two pairs of Dartford Warblers with nests, 
eggs, and young ; presented by Colonel Irby. Two pairs of 
Redshanks with nests, eggs, and young; presented by the 
Rev. H. A. Macpherson. A pair of the Meadow-Pipit and 
Reed-Warbler, with nests and young; presented by R. Bowd- 
ler Sharpe, Esq. The specimens of Picus villosus (an Ameri- 
can Woodpecker) shot near Whitby in 1848; presented by 
F. Bond, Esq. Forty-one Wagtails and Pipits from Norway ; 
presented by the Christiania Museum. Sixty-nine specimens 
(skins and eggs) from Corsica, including the types of Sitta 
whiteheadi; presented by John Whitchead, Esq. Twenty- 
eight Wagtails and Pipits from Italy ; presented by Professor 
Giglioli. Seven hundred and seventy-five specimens illus- 
trating the plumages of Swallows, Wagtails, and American 
Warblers; presented by R. Bowdler Sharpe, Esq. One 
hundred and nineteen American Warblers (Mniotiltide) and 
twenty Swallows (Hirundinide) ; presented by the United 
States National Museum. Five birds, among them the type 
of Xema sabinii ; presented by the executors of the late Sir 
Edward Sabine, F.R.S. Twenty-eight specimens from Japan, 
including the type of Bubo blakistoni; presented by Captain 
Blakiston. Two hundred and fifty-four skins of birds from 
Nagasaki; presented by F. Ringer, Esq. Three hundred 
and thirty-two specimens from Central India; presented by 
Colonel Swinhoe. Ninety specimens from Mysore and the 
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Nilghiri Hills; presented by W. Ruxton Davison, Esq. 
Twenty-seven birds from Bouron and Amboyna, inelnding 
four speeies new to the collection, as well as the types of 
Myzomela weakoloensis; collected by Mr. H. O. Forbes; 
purehased. Four hundred and twenty-six specimens pre- 
sented by the exceutors of the late W. A. Forbes, Esq., in 
aecordance with his request—this collection consisting of 
skins obtained by Mr. Forbes on the Niger, and his private 
collection of Finches and Cueckoos. One hundred and twenty- 
eight specimens from the Niam-Niam Country, Central 
Africa, collected by Hr. F. Bohndorff, containing six species 
new to science and ten new to the collection; purchased. 
Sixty-four specimens from the Zambesi, inclnding a specimen 
of Psalidoprocne antinorii; presented by Sir John Kirk, 
K.C.M.G. Nineteen specimens from Ashantce, ineluding 
the type of Laniarius lagdeni; presented by Godfrey Lagden, 
Esq. The type of Gecinus weberi, and examples of two rare 
Plantain-eaters (Schizorhis leopoldi and Corythaix fischeri) ; 
purchased. Eight specimens from Aden; presented by Major 
Yerbury, R.A. Three rare Warblers from Jamaica, one 
(Helminthotherus swainsoni) being new to the collection ; 
presented by Edward Newton, Esq., C.M.G. Twelve speci- 
mens from the Solomon Islands, of which six belong to 
species not before represented in the Muscum ; purchased. 


The Hume Collection of Indian Birds —Mr. R. Bowdler 
Sharpe, whose departure was announced in our last Number, 
has returned to London, after having packed and despatched 
from Simla the whole of the large collections presented to 
the British nation by Mr. A. O. Hume, C.B. Ornithologists 
are considerably indebted to Mr. Sharpe for disregarding 
his personal convenience and undertaking a journey to India 
in the hot season, for the purpose of packing the collection 
and shipping it to England before the rains commenced. 
Mr. Hume’s many engagements had prevented him from 
personally superintending the packing of the eases, and the 
time which had elapsed (nearly two years) since the collec- 
tion was offered to the British Museum had naturally ex- 
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posed it to great risk of destruction from moth and damp. 
It was, in fact, an intimation from Mr. Hume that several 
thousands of birds had already been eaten by insccts that 
induced Mr. Sharpe to voluntecr to go to India at once and 
pack the collection before another rainy season commeneed 
and further damage ensued. He reached Simla on the 19th 
of May, having started on the 24th of April from London, 
and on his return . arrived at Plymouth on the 10th of 
August, having completed his task m less than four months. 
Altogether the collection consists of 63,000 birds, 500 nests, 
18,500 eggs, besides 400 skins of Mammalia. 

Mr. Sharpe wrote to us more than once during the pro- 
gress of his work, and the following account of Mr. Hume’s 
museum may interest our readers :—“ I arrived at Rothney 
Castle about 10 a.m. on the 19th of May, and was warmly 
welcomed by Mr. Hume; who hves in a most picturesque 
situation high up on Jakko, the house being about 7800 feet 
above the level of the sea. From my bedroom window 
I had a fine view of the snowy range. Although somewhat 
tired with my jolt in the tonga from Solun, I gladly ac- 
companied Mr. Hume at once into the museum, for I was 
only too glad to find some work to do after my month’s 
enforced idleness during the voyage. I had heard so much 
from my friends, who knew the collection intimately, such 
as Mr. Davison, Capt. Bingham, and others, that I was not 
so much surprised when at last I stood in the celebrated mu- 
seum and gazed at the dozens upon dozens of tin cases which 
filled the room. Before the landslip occurred, which carried 
away one end of the muscum, it must have been an admirably 
arranged building, quite three times as large as our meeting- 
room at the Zoological Society, and, of course, much more 
lofty. Throughout this large room went three rows of table- 
cases with glass tops, m which were arranged a series of the 
birds of India sufficient for the identification of each species, 
while underneath these table-cases were enormous cabinets 
made of tin, with trays mside, containing series of the birds 
represented in the table-cases above. All the specimens 
were carefully done up in brown-paper cases, each labelled 
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outside with full particulars of the specimen within. Faney 
the labour this represents with 60,000 speeimens! The tin 
eabinets were all of materials of the best quality, specially 
ordered from England, and put together by the best Caleutta 
workmen. At each end of the room were racks reaehing up 
to the eciling, and containing immense tin eases full of birds. 
As one of these racks had to be taken down during the repairs 
of the north end of the museum, the entire space between 
the table-cases was taken up by the tin eases formerly housed 
in it, so that there was literally no spaee to walk between 
the rows. On the western side of the museum was the 
library, reached by a deseent of three steps—a cheerful room, 
furnished with large tables, and containing, besides the egg- 
cabinets, a well-chosen set of working volumes. One eeases 
to wonder at the amount of work its owner got through 
when the excellent plan of his museum is considered. In a 
few minutes an immense series of specimens eould be spread 
out on the tables, while all the books were at hand for imme- 
diate reference. It did not take me many hours to find out 
that Mr. Hume was a naturalist of no ordinary ealibre, and 
this great colleetion will remain a monument of the genins 
and energy of its founder long after he who formed it has 
passed away. After explaining to me the eontents of the 
museum itself, we went below into the basement, whieh con- 
sisted of eight great rooms, six of them full, from floor to 
eciling, of eases of birds, while at the back of the house two 
large verandahs were piled high with cases full of large birds, 
sueh as Pelicans, Cranes, Vultures, &e. An inspection of a 
great cabinet containing a further series of about 5000 
eggs completed our survey: Mr. Hume gave me the keys of 
the museum, and I was free to commenee my task at once. 
In anticipation of being able to paek the colleetion him- 
self, Mr. Hume had engaged a staff of carpenters, and had 
ready twenty-six wooden eases made for as many tin cabinets, 
whieh, it was hoped, would convey the colleetion to England. 
I thought, for the first few days, that this number would 
have sufficed; but as the great boxes were brought up from 
below, and their contents packed im the museum, it became 
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evident that more would be required, and ultimately the birds 
and mammals occupied forty-seven huge cases, weighing, I 
suppose, on an average, nearly half a ton apiece. The out- 
side cases were of great strength, all dove-tailed and screwed. 
Not a nail was used, even the iron bands being screwed cn; 
and to the care with which Mr. Hume designed the con- 
struction of the wooden cases, all of the best deodar wood, 
I attribute the safe carriage of the collection to England. 
At first it was difficult to find space to pack a single box, but 
as the room began to be cleared the work proceeded rapidly. 
Through Mr. Hume’s influence, the Public Works Depart- 
ment lent me the services of Babu Kumud Chundra Mu- 
kerjee, who turned out a most useful and intelligent help to 
me (for I was at first somewhat put ont by my absolute 
ignorance of Hindustani), as my foreman (Narain Singh by 
name) and the thirty Sikh carpenters under him could not 
understand a word of English. In a very few days, how- 
ever, I had caught up enough Hindustani to give direc- 
tions to my staff; and should I ever desire to emulate the 
immortal author of ‘ English as she is spoke,’ and rush into 
print with a similar work for the benefit of ‘studious 
English youth” in India, I should at least be able to supply 
a useful chapter “ For to pack a box.” Of course, after the 
arrival of the Babu, which was delayed for some days, I had 
no difficulty. 

“The weather was intensely hot for the greater part of my 
stay in Simla, and I worked mostly in my shirt-sleeves, for 
I superiutended the despatch of every box and packed all 
the bird-skins and the bulk of the eggs with my own hands. 
I therefore had no leisure to examine any of the specimens, 
and L do not suppose that I looked at fifty birds during the 
whole time I was at Simla. Of course, in cases where moths 
had commenced an inroad, I had to examine a good many 
skins to find out the extent of the damage; but in most 
instances the attacks had only been made on single speci- 
mens. Had the collection remained much longer, there 
can be no doubt that serious damage would have been 
done; for in some boxes the cocoons were suspended round 
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the interiors in hundreds, and there was a sufficient supply of 
them to have swept away the whole collection in afew months. 
Luckily the excellence of Mr. Hume’s cabinets had defied so 
far the ravages of insects on the principal series. By dint 
of work from six in the morning till sunset, the birds were 
packed and despatched in about three weeks, and, thanks 
to the assistance received from Mr. Higgins, the post- 
master at Simla, and the post-master at Umballa, they were 
rapidly sent off to Bombay and shipped to England. I have 
also to acknowledge the help which was rendered to me by 
the station-masters at Umballa, Delhi, and again at Sabar- 
mati, at all of which stations the cases had to be transferred 
to fresh lines for conveyance. In fact, every one interested 
themselves in the work; and Mr. Duxbury, the able traffic- 
manager of the Bombay, Baroda, and Central India Railway, 
was particularly obliging in procuring the rapid despateh of 
the cases, so that all were delivered in good order to the 
P. & O. Co. at Bombay, and were by them sent to England 
with great care and rapidity. It so came to pass that, when 
I reached the Natural History Musenm myself, forty of the 
cases had already been delivered. Thirty-eight I brought on 
board the ‘ Ballarat’? with me, and the last two cases followed 
in abont ten days. Thus within four months from my 
leaving the Museum I had the gratification of finding the 
whole of this most valuable collection safely landed within 
its walls. 

“The packing of the 18,500 eggs proved a long and tedi- 
ous affair. They were first separately rolled up in wool and 
arranged in small boxes. These were afterwards care- 
fully packed and padded im large cases. So far as I can 
see, they have all arrived in good condition. Of course, 
when once delivered at the railway, the risk of damage to the 
cases was greatly diminished; but before reaching the train 
at Umballa there was tlic task of getting them down the 
mountains, and the Bullock-train office at Simla was at a 
distance of a mile from Mr. Humes house. My staff of 
coolics proved insufficient for the task of lowering the heavy 
weights down the trap-deor of Mr, Humes museum, and J 
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engaged some more of these worthies; but as they only 
managed to carry two cases down the mountain in a day, and 
further distinguished themselves by dropping a case some 
eight or ten fect, I applied to Mr. Higgins at the Simla post- 
office, who despatched some of the men employed by him to 
my assistance. These were sturdy fellows from Nahun, who 
come to Simla during the season and earn a living as carriers. 
I was assured by the Babu, and can quite belicve it, that they 
often carry on their backs three maunds (=240 lbs.), and this 
on a hill-road. Anyhow, they soon managed the portage of 
the cases, sixteen of them working in a gang (eight for carry- 
ing and eight for a relay), and they would sometimes convey 
as many as six 1 a morning down the steep descent from 
Mr. Hume’s house to the Bullock-train office. Thence the 
boxes were despatched along the narrow road on the side of 
the mountains which connect Simla with Kalka, and so on to 
Umballa along a flatter and more level road, this portion 
of the journey occupying about two and a half days. 

“These details may seem trivial, but I think that some 
interest attaches to the despatch of the collection and its 
departure from the home which it adorned so long; and 
` I trust that my few notes will have given some idea of 
the energy and prowess which Mr. Hume displayed in the 
formation and management of such a museum. Before my 
arrival he had been obliged to destroy a number of specimens 
which had been eaten by Dermestes, and he believes that at 
least 20,000 skins were lost in this way. As I said before, 
however, the principal series, amongst which are the types, 
appears to be nearly intact, and the losses are nearly con- 
fined to the Ceylonese birds and to Mr. Chill’s Oude collection ; 
but a large number of skins of Turdidee and Sylviide also 
perished. 

‘* Besides the collections made by Mr. Hume himself in the 
North-west Provinces, Scinde, and other parts of India, there 
are the immense series procured by Mr. Davison in Tenas- 
serim and the Malay Peninsula, as well as in Southern India, 
the Andamans, and the Nicobars; a splendid series of skins 
collected in Munipur by Mr. Hume himself; and large selec- 
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tions from the collections of Mr. Brooks, Major Butler, Mr. 
Oates, Capt. Bingham, and others of the band of workers 
who contributed by their labours to the publication of the 
eleven volumes of ‘Stray Feathers.’ Then there is the fine 
collection of Darjecling birds made by the late Mr. Man- 
delli, besides hundreds of other intercsting specimens from 
all parts of the British Asian Empire. The richness of the 
egg-collection is well known from Mr. Hume’s notes on 
the ‘Nests and Eggs of Indian Birds,’ while the number of 
specimens speaks volumes for its extent and value. 

“Tt is not too much to affirm that sucha private collection 
as Mr. Hume’s is not likely to be formed again; for it is 
doubtful if such a combination of genius for organization 
with energy for the completion of so great a scheme, and 
the scientific knowledge requisite for its proper development, 
will again be combined in a single individual. 

“I have now explained how the Hume collection was packed 
with all speed to get it out of India into England, where 
moth and rust do corrupt, it is true, but not with such 
rapidity as in the moist chmate of Simla during the rains. 
Time did not allow of sorting specimens, or of packing 
them in any order of classification, und therefore the whole 
work of rearranging the collection will have to be done in 
England. I shal! do my best to get throngh this as speedily 
as possible, in order that Mr. [lume’s princely donation 
may be rendcred available for the purposes of science. 
The arrangement will doubtless be facilitated by the care 
with which the specimens are labelled; but still it is best 
to recognize the fact that its inéorporation in the general 
collection of birds at the Natural History Museum must be 
a work of some years. 


The Development of the Avian Sternum.—A_ remarkable 
memoir on the development of the sternum in Birds, prepared 
by Miss Beatrice Lindsay, of Girton College, and communi- 
cated to the Zoological Society of London by Dr. H. Gadow 
at their meeting on June 16th last, will appear in the forth- 
coming number of the Society’s ‘Proceedings.’ Miss Lindsay, 
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after close investigation of the embryonic condition of different 
stages in five types of bird-structure (the Ostrich, Guillemot, 
Gull, Domestic Fowl, and Gannet), has come to the con- 
clusion that the keel of Carinate Birds is a special outgrowth 
of the true sternum peculiar to Birds, and not homologous 
with the episternum or interelavicle of Reptiles, as has been 
held by Gétte and others. According to Miss Lindsay’s ob- 
servations, there are no traces whatever in the embryonic 
stages of tlie Ostrich of the existence of any rudiments of the 
clavicles or keel. If this be the case, it follows that the view 
held by some Morphologists that the Ostrich may be a de- 
graded descendant of some Carinate form can no longer be 
supported. It is to be hoped that Miss Lindsay may be 
induced to continue her investigations on the other existing 
forms of Ratite Birds, so as to settle, if possible, the vexed 
question as to the unity of this group. 


More News of Dr. O. Finsch.—In April last Dr. Finsch was 
at Mioko, Duke of York Islands, whence he sends us deserip- 
tions of two new birds from New Ireland, which will appear 
in our next Number. Dr. Finsch speaks of the extraordinary 
form of the trachea in Manucodia comrii, which he had met 
with in the D’Entrecastaux group of islands. Nothing, he 
says, can exceed the beauty of this bird when fresh. Un- 
fortunately Dr. Finsch had no collector with him, and having 
much work in other ways, he has been unable to make a large 
collection; but, as we all know, he is well acquainted with 
the Papuan avifauna, and he never fails to record his orni- 
thological observations in his diary. 

Habits of Raggi’s Paradise-bird.—So little is known of 
the habits of the Paradiseide that the following account of 
Paradisea raggiana, extracted from ‘Work and Adven- 
ture m New Guinea,’ by Messrs. Chalmers and Wyatt, will 
be of interest :—“ One morning we had camped on a spur 
of the Owen Stanley Range, and being up early, to enjoy the 
cool atmosphere, I saw on one of the clumps of trees close by 
six Birds of Paradise, four cocks and two hens. The hens 
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were sitting quictly on a branch, and the four cocks, dressed 
in their very best, their ruffs of green and ycllow standing 
out, giving them a large handsome appearance about the 
head and neck, their long flowing plumes so arranged that 
every feather seemed carefully combed ont, and the long 
wires stretched well out behind, were dancing in a circle 
round them. It was an interesting sight; first one, then 
another would advance a little nearer to a hen, and she, 
coquette-like, would retire a little, preteuding not to care 
for any advances. A shot was fired, contrary to my ex- 
pressed wish; there was a strange commotion, and two of 
the cocks flew away, the others and the hens remained. Soon 
the two returned, and again the dance began and continued 
Jong. As I had strictly forbidden any more shooting, all 
fear was gone; and so, after a rest, the males came a httle 
nearer to the dark brown and certainly not pretty hens. 
Quarrelling ensued, and in the end all six birds flew away. 

“ Passing through a forest at the back of the Astrolabe, I 
saw several more engaged as above; our approach startled 
them, and away they flew. 

“ Anxious to taste the flesh, I had one cooked after being 
skinned ; but, although boiled for several hours, it was as 
tough as leather, and the soup not much to our taste. For- 
tunately we had other things for dinner, so put the paradise- 
dish aside.” 


Recent Appointments in the United States—We have much 
pleasure in aunouncing that Mr. William Brewster, of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., has been appointed to succeed Mr. J. A. Allen 
in the care of the ornithological collections of the Museum 
of Comparative Zoology at Cambridge ; also that, a branch of 
“ Economic Ornithology ” having been established under the 
Division of Entomology of the Department of Agriculture 
in the U.S. Government, Dr. C. Hart Merriam has been 
sclected as Ornithological Agent to take charge of this work. 
Dr. Merriam’s headquarters will be the “U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D.C.’ 


